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now travel from place to place along the railway, while the danger 
from brigands and from the disease itself deters them from going by 
cart. Frequent outbreaks of plague among the laboring classes 
seriously interfere with all establishments employing Chinese labor, 
and prevent the prompt handling of freight; a large number of cars 
are taken out of the railway service to be used as quarters for persons 
under observation; ordinary communication with Fuchiatien is 
stopped, and foreign merchants hesitate to enter into any contracts 
with Chinese for fear that the latter may not live to carry out their 
engagements. Many Chinese firms have closed their doors entirely. 
Among the Russians, while there is less ground for fear, people are 
living as quietly as possible, some are leaving for Europe, and many 
of those living in the New Town are unwilling to go to the Pristan, 
the business section of the city, on account of their fear of the numer- 
ous Chinese there. The shops are suffering accordingly, and in fact 
it seems as if business in everything except the bare necessities of life 
was fast coming to a standstill. 

Consul Greene further reports, January 30 : 

During the 4 days ended January 28 plague occurred at Harbin 
and Fuchiatien as follows : 
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A Russian semiofficial estimate places the population of Harbin 
at 53,000, of which number 32,000 are supposed to be Europeans and 
21,000 Asiatics, mainly Chinese. The Russian troops in and about 
the city would probably bring the total population to about 57,000. 
The population of Fuchiatien is supposed to be between 15,000 and 
20,000. In all probability a fifth of its population has already 
perished. 

It seems probable that on account of improved policing the returns 
from Fuchiatien now state more accurately than before the number 
of deaths occurring there. 

TIENTSIN— Plague. 

Consul General Knabenshue reports, January 21: 

Three fatal cases of plague were reported from January 14 to 21. 
These cases appeared in a locality of the city in which a sudden death 
in the person of a Chinese recently arrived from Mukden occurred 
January 14. 

Epidemic Pneumonic Plague in Nortn CHina. 

Consul General Knabenshue further reported, January 27 : 
According to the best information obtainable the present outbreak 
of pneumonic plague first appeared among the trappers on the plains 
of eastern Mongolia. A fur-bearing animal is exceedingly plentiful 
there which is called "han t'ah" by the Chinese. It is generally 
known among foreigners as the "land otter," and many of the skins 
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are exported through northern ports under this name. The animal is 
really a marmot allied to the American woodchuck and to the prairie 
dog of the Far West. The skins are generally exported from Tientsin 
under the name of marmot. 

Pneumonic plague appears to be practically endemic over those por- 
tions of eastern Mongolia in -which the marmot flourishes. It is said 
the Chinese in the past would not trap the marmot for superstitious 
reasons. The animal lives in colonies of from 30 to 50. It has the 
same habits of precaution on leaving its burrow as has the prairie dog. 
The Chinese say that when the animal is about to leave its burrow 
and notes some suspicious circumstance it emits a sound like "pu 
p'ah, pu p'ah" (no fear, no fear), and then returns to the depths of 
its habitation. The Chinese also say when the animal is trapped and 
still alive and the hunter approaches with a club to kill it the same 
note is emitted. It was this which led the Chinese in the past to have 
nothing to do with the animal. Their superstitious fears have been 
overcome within the past two years by the high price of marmot skins, 
the large number of the animals, and the ease with which they are 
trapped. Two years ago the total number of Chinese trappers was 
about 300; last year there were between 2,000 and 3,000, while in the 
present year there are over 10,000 trappers who find the occupation 

S rentable. The expert trapper can secure from 20 to 30 skins per 
ay. 

The marmot is subject to pneumonic plague, which kills off entire 
colonies of these animals. The disease is probably propagated by 
the fleas which these animals always carry, and perhaps also by 
direct infection, as in the case of a trapper who captures an animal 
suffering from it. 

The number of trappers is so great this year that they have adopted 
the practice of bringing the skins to Harbin, and probably other 
central points, in person, instead of selling to the buyers in the 
region where the animals are trapped. These men undoubtedly 
brought the pneumonic plague to Harbin, where the present epi- 
demic started. Again, large numbers of these Chinese follow the 
universal custom of going to their homes at the Chinese New Year. 
Some of these men became infected, and the disease broke out while 
they were on their way southward. Many of those residing in 
Shantung went to Dalny, and thence by steamer to Chefoo, infecting 
both places. Others came down the railway line through Shanhaik- 
wan to Tientsin and Peking, carrying the plague to the two latter 
places. At Tientsin those residing in the western part of the province 
of Shantung took the Pukow railway to their homes, carrying the 
disease with them. 

Pneumonic plague seems to be directly infectious from patient to 
patient through the sputum. The bacillus does not appear to live 
long outside the body, even in the sputum. Three hours' exposure 
of the germs to the sun's rays has been found to destroy them, and 
with the advent of warm weather in north China the danger may be 
passed. A very active campaign is being made in Peking and 
Tientsin against rats, which are undoubted disseminators of the 
bubonic form of the disease. In the foreign concessions at Tientsin 
there has been a general cleaning up of premises, both business and 
residential. The foreign residents have all been inoculated with 
prophylactic serum, and with proper precautions as to cleanliness 
and absence of contact with the natives, little fear is felt by them. 
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Marmot Skins as the Medium of Plague Transmission. 

Acting Asst. Surg. Kansom ; at Shanghai, reports, January 19: 
The collection of marmot skins for shipment to America is believed 
to have been the origin of the outbreak of plague in north China. 
There is a small lot of these skins on hand at Shanghai, which have 
been here for a considerable length of time. The skins are prepared 
by being sun dried and packed in boxes containing a large amount 
of naphthalin distributed between the skins. No skins have been 
shipped from Shanghai this season, and practically none were shipped 
last year. Many thousands of skins were shipped to America in 1908. 

CUBA. 

Transmissible Diseases in the Island. 

Acting Asst. Surg. Villoldo reports, February 21: 
The following statement of transmissible diseases in the island of 
Cuba was issued by the department of sanitation : 
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No quarantinable diseases were reported during the week ended 
February 18. 

Typhus Fever on Steamship. 

Dr. Villoldo reported, February 25: 

The steamship Monterey arrived at Habana February 13 with a 
case of typhus fever on board in the person of a second-cabin passen- 
ger. The patient had been in Mexico City and from there had gone 
to Veracruz where he remained eight days. He sailed February 9 
on the steamship Monterey, and was taken ill February 12. The 
patient was removed to Las Animas hospital. 

HAWAII. 

Status of Cholera. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Ramus reported the occurrence of 4 deaths 
from cholera on March 3, 2 in the quarantine camp and 2 in Honolulu, 
on March 4, 2 cases with 1 death, on March 5, 1 case with 2 deaths, 
and on March 7, 3 fatal cases, making to date a total of 23 cases 
with 20 deaths. 

Kecord of Plague Infection. 

Last case of human plague at Honolulu occurred July 12, 1910. 
The last plague-infected rat was found at Aiea, 9 miles from Hono- 
lulu, April 12, 1910. 



